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To his Excellency, Erus М; Conway, 
> ‘Governor of the State of Arkansas: 

In compliance with an. act of the legislature of this state; 
approved February 4th, 1859, entitled “an act to incorporate | the. 
Arkansas Institute for the Blind,” the trustees of said institution 
present their biennial report: 7 

In the fall of 1858, а number of citizens of Arkadelphia ала” 
Clark county, having their attention called to the subject, became 
enlisted in the enterprise of supplying a great want in this 
state—an institution for’ the education and training of the blind. 

As the best plan which; 4puggested itself to their minds, they 
formedÉ& | association forthat purpose, and sent to institutions, 
in neighboring states - for, such: informáfion and material, aa, 
might be necessary to put such-‘an ‘institution in operat П; i; and, 
their agent, during. the succeeding months, returned p provided, 
with а few books, and such tools and machinery as were есен. 
вату to make bróoms, brushes and mattresses, and also some, 
materiål for bead work. ‘ 

The association ‘forthwith opened the ‘institution for pupils, 
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and reeeived seven, who were severally rendered such instruc- 


tion “asis usually given to the blind; which was continued until 
the summer of the year 1859, when a vacancy occurring in the 


office of superintendent; the active instructions before given, | 


were suspended until the board secured the services of the pre- 


- gent able and “experienced superintendent, Mr. Otis Patten, in 


October, 1859, when the course. of instruction was resumed, and 


has continued with very “flattering success until the present | 


time. 


The trustees did not propose that the institution should be ' 


self-susthining—nor that it should be supported by private 
benevolence alone; but made application to the last legislature— 
not for state aid—not for a donation—not even for state patron- 


‚асе, but simply that the state should pay a very moderate com- 


pensation, for the instruction and support of her own jor blind 
persons. This application was rejected (as we believe) for want 
of such information in regard to the facts, as to show the neces- 
sity and propriety of the measure. 

Your excellency can imagine our situation. . We had on hand 


f 
a scheme of great merit, and true charity, which.we had encour- | 


aged the community and state to believe was a permanent one, 


and which should result in paramount good to the unfortunate | 


blind and the credit of the state. We had only a small fund 
with which to sustain the enterprise, and not a single pupil who 
was able to pay even for clothing or beoks, much less pay for 


, board or tuition; with no hold upon the community or the state’ 


for remuneration, we had to choose between making ourselves 
individually responsible, or add another. to the sad catalogue of 


| 


| 
t 


| 


schemes which have failed, and give renewed force to the oft ; 


repeated expression: “we can’t do so in Arkansas. » 
Under these circumstances, and with a full, knowledge of the 
‘responsibility, the trustees determined that their duty to the 
state^ *he community =-ће blind and themselves, forbid that 
‘he. enter "mise should be abandoned; and pledged their personal 
5р oy. bility for its Support during the years 1859 and 1860. 
This ‘pledge has been thus far met, and will be until the end of 
this year. ыч ' 
Whatever may be the fate of the institution for time to come, 


| 


1 


| 


t 


it has thus far been sustained and been productive of much 
good, in instructing those who had по instructor, andin most 
eases supporting ‘those who were without the means. of support. 

Thus far the trustees have received some aid from the bene- 
volence of the inhabitants of this and other places. While the 
contributions have not been large, they have been numerous 
and the people wlien raade acquainted. with the facts, have Bey 
aided us in sustaining the enterprise. X - 

But this course cannot be continued; there probably never, 
was, and never will be a school for the blind sustained by indi- 
vidual benevolence. If sustained at all it must be sustained 
by the government; this is the history of all institutions of the 
kind so far as we are informed. 

Missouri, Texas and Louisiana, the three adjoining states 
west of the Mississippi river, each have their institution for the 
blind; and that this state will soon occupy a position as proud 
as any of her sister states, no patriotic citizen will for à moment 
doubt. — 

We have now a population that will probably reach near 500,- 
000, and there is no state in the Union more prosperous than ours 
is. Her future is bright and eheering, and her finances will 
amply justify a reasonable appropriation for any just and deserv- 
ing object. jt is manifest and we presume no one will gainsay 
that it is the duty of the state to support her own poor, and 
although the counties may support the poor generally, yet the ` 
poor blind can never receive a proper support and educatign, 
for thé reason that they cannot afford the expense ef establish- 
ing ánd supporting a blind school; they are too poor generally 
to send them out of the state to be educated, ушы out the 
inconvenience which would result. 

The trustees have supplied the institution with books and 
with the machinery necessary to manufacture brooms, brushes 
and mattresses, and there is also an excellent piano on hand 
and other musical instruments. 

In conclusion, we submit herewith the excellent report of our 
experienced and efficient superintendent, who, besides an 
experience of eleven years in the Kentucky Institute for the 
blind, does certainly in an eminent degree, possess the qualifi- 
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cations necessary to manage- an institution of this-character 
successfully; and we ‚without hesitation recommend bim as а 
gentleman of unexceptionable. moral charactéF and every. way 
worthy of the confidence of the community. And fully indors- d 
ing his report we ask for the same an attentive, oe on the - 
part of the legislature. — . ' | 
We therefore having done all that we can.do to build up and 
sustain this noble and praisworthy- -andertaking, do most respect- 
fally and earnestly. petition :the legislature to place the.same 
under the fostering care of the state, with full contidence that 
they will not suffer the institution which has been nourished 
and sustained for so long at a considerable expense to the con- 
tributors, and which. has been and will continue to be of such 
ncalculable good to the ‚poor unfortunate blind, to go down for 
wantofthe propersupport. We appeal to you, not for ourselves— 
not for any advantage which we can possibly derive from ‘your 
assistance; but for help to those, who, without your help, must 
grope their way in cheerless darkness, until death shall relieve 
them from an irksome, and dreary existence. And although we 
think that the institution shonld be established?at Arkadelphia; 
yet we are not so selfish as to object to its being located where 
the legislature in their wisdom may think best to locate it. What 
we mainly desire is:that it should be a state institution and 
endowed by the state. ; 
With full'confidence that you will give.our enter йге а care- 
fal and attentive consideration, i S 
We are respectfully, 
your-ob’t serv'ts, 1 


H. FLANAGIN, President. | 
J. W. SMITH, Secretary. 
‚ WM. А. ТЕІСС, 
J. L. WITHERSPOON; 
T. E. GARRETT, ; 
: : H. B. STUART, S Trustees. 
J. B. McDANIEL, 
к Е. А. НЕАВР, 
S. STEVENSON, 


OF THE 


k 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


С + 


Gentlemen —Pursuant to your appointment, I entered upon the 


duties of superintendent í on the first of December last. I found 
in the institution one male and two female.pupils. The first 
named, whose age, as well as other circumstances rendered his 
improvement quite improbable, at his own suggestion, and with 
my approbation, soon returned to his friends. Six others have 
since been received, and two former pupils. have returned, 
pàking our present number ten—five males and five females 
from. eight different counties of the state. | 

Others have applied for admission, but our present | limited 
accommodations. are already crowded and they are anxiously 
waiting till the action of the legislature shall enable us to return 
a favorable answer to their petitions. 

Of those now їп the school more than half are orphans, or 
half orphans, ánd only one is able to pay for board or tuition. 
It may be proper in this connection to state that it has been 
shown by the uniform experience of all similar- "institutions, that 


and then one may be found in affluent circumstances, who was 
born blind, or who has become so from accident, or disease— 


а very large mop of the blind are poor—that while now ` 
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- hundreds may be met with among the poor, many of whom 


have lost their sight, for want of proper medical attention or 
other causes which the possession of wealth might have removed 
or at least modified. Hence the impossibility of an institution 
for the blind ever becoming self-sustaining. It must receive 
the fostering care of the state, or fail to accomplish its object, 
viz: to afford the means of intellectual, moral and physical 
culture to al] the blind, rich and poor, especially to the latter 


. whose condition, without such culture, is-truly deplorable. 


Never was the aphorism, *knowledge is power," more appli- 
cable than to the bliud. 

By education they are raised from a state of Heiss and 
hopeless idleness and dependence, to a life of joyous activity 


. and usefulness. Could our legislators have witnessed the 


dejected and hopeless appearance of some of our pupils; before 
entering the institution, and contrast it with their present happy 
condition; could they see them at their daily occupations, and 
witness the eagerness with which they drink in knowledge— 


‘could they behold the bright visions that rise before their mental 


sight, as they think of future independence. and üsefulness, Iam 


confident that none would hesitate to vote for an appropriation : 
which would secure the permanence of the institution, and”, 


afford to all the blind of Arkansas the means of becoming 
equally happy. The deportment and progress of our, pupils 
have been most satisfactory. With but few books and little of 
the apparatus necessary in a school for the blind they have 
labored untiringly in the pursuit of knowledge, while their 
general conduct has been marked by a regard for the wishes of 
their teachers and the happiness of each other.. 

The following is our daily routine of study, labor and recrea- 
tion : | 

The pupils rise at five a. m., and breakfast. at six. Аё а 
quarter before eight, all assemble for family worship. From 
eight a. m. till three p. m. the pupils are in school, with the 
exception of an intermission of an hour and a half for dinner, 
and a short recess at the close of every lessson, the lesson, 
occupying forty minutes each. From three to six p. m. work, 
At six, supper, after which a portion of the evening is spent in 


gh 8 x: 
listening to the newspapers and other reading. Those who 
take lessons in instrumental music, practice at such times during 
the day: as they can be best spared from the othér classes. 

The above may be thought rather, a severe routiné; but our. 
pupils do not find it so. By frequently varying the employment 
and interchanging music, récreation ard manual labor with 
atudy, they are enabled to go through the day without becom- 
ing weary, and the great difficulty is to keep them from their 
books, when they should be taking exercise in the open air. 
With us asin schools for the seeing, Saturday is a holiday, 
when the pupils are permitted to visit their friends in the city, 
take walks to the country, write to their distant relatives, or 
employ themselves in such other ways, as may best suit their 
tastes. None who have been long in the school, pass the day 
in idleness. On the Sabbath, they attend church and Sunday 
school, at placés of their own, or their friend's selection: The 
branches pursued in our school have been the following, viz: 
reading aud spelling from books in raised letters; definitions and 
analysis of words; arithmetic taught orally and with the slate- 
frames and types prepared for the blind; mental algebra; geo- 
graphy with raised’ maps; English grammar, writing, vocal and 
filstramental music and handicraft. 

All who have been 4n the school three months, can read in 
the Bible and other books printed for the blind, some of them 
quite fluently. Five can write sufficiently well to correspond 
by letter with their friends at a distance. In writing they use 
a lead pencil placing the paper on a pasteboard with grooves 
which serve for lines. The pupils have made rapid progress 
in music, of which they are very fond. All who entered pre- 
vious fo the stiinier vacation can sing by note. Four have 
taken lessóns on the piano and three on the violin. Music is a 
very-important part of the education of the blind. It is not 
only asource of very great gratification, but it also affords them 
an honorable means of obtaining a living, as teachers, church 
organists and tuners of pianos. Many blind persons who have 


gone out from the older institutions are now successfully com: 

peting with the seeing in this vocation, and gaining an honorable 

livelihood for themselves and families. The blind may also 
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become. successful teachers in other. departments, as history, 
philosophy, mathematics, languages, ect. So that this institu- 
tion, if sustained, may еге long, send forth a company of: educa- 
tors to help meet the constantly increasing demand for teachers 
in our state, and thus an institution, which appeals most earn- 
estly to all the sympathies of the benevolent will make a double 
return for the aid extended to it; first, by raising to іпдереп- 
dence, a.class, many of whom must otherwise have been a life- 
long burthen to the community, and secondly, by transforming 
them into publie benefactors. What investment promises a 
better return io the state? | 

That the above statements are correct "will be abundantly 
shown by the following extracts: ` 

The principal of the Pennsylvania institute in his report pre- 
sented February 1860, says, “Fifty-two of our former graduates 
have been, or are now engaged as principals and teachers in 


` . Ф . . . d СА 
different institutions, or as organists and teachers of music and 


piano tuners," etc. 

On the 4th of July last there was a meeting of the past officers 
and’ pupils of the Ohio Institution- for the blind, held at the 
Institution building in Columbus. Forty-three. former pupils 
were present. Dr. Lord, the superintendent, in a publishéd 
account of this re-union, after giving their names says: “о! the 


_ twenty-five young men above enumerated, one is superintendent 


of the lowa Institution for the Blind;-eight are teachers. of 
music or organists, planoists, ete., who are all sustaining them- 
selves honorably and respectably; and sixteen are mechanics 
and rely mainly on broom-making as a means of livelihood. 
Nearly all of them have found it to afford a comfortable sup- 
port, some are sustaining families, and a majority are^able to 


“Дау up something each year. Of the ladies—four-are teachers 


of music, receiving a respectable compensation, one was for a 
time assistant matron, another is still visitor's attendant in this 
institution, and one is pursuing .a course of study in Baldwin 
University. The remainder are,mostly residing with their 
friends. Nearly all who have enjoyed the advantages of-the 
institution, are pursuing a course in life, and oecupying a posi- 
tion in society widely different from what would have been their 


“AB 


11 


Jot, had they never had such ppportnnities for instruction.” The 
last report of the Kentucky Institute, forthe year 1858 and 1859, 

eontains the following just tribute to. one with whom І Was long 
and intimately acquainted... I regard Mr. Smith, the subject of. 
the’ extract, as a striking example of the good results of schools 
for the blind, for I believe that he considered himself mainly 
indebted for whatever of usefulness or position he possessed, to 
the institution where he received ‘his early education, and that 
he. regarded as his greatest earthly benefactors, the superinten- 
dent and patrons of. that institution, who, took, him, a sightless 
orphan boy, reared him and watched over his education from its 
commencement to the close of his college course, till the help- 
less boy had become the high minded and self reliant man: 
“ [t is our melancholy duty here to record the loss of one, who 
for the last fifteen years, has had a connection with this insti- 
tution, highly honorable to himself, to the institution, and to the 
afflicted class to which he belonged. Mr. Joseph В. Smith, pro- 
fessor of music.in this institution, departed-this life on the 6th 
of May, in the present year, lle resided with his family in 
Louisville, but visited the institution daily, devoting tó the 
insti uction of the blind three Hours each day. M:.Smith become 
totally and incurably blind in very early infancy. At the age 
of nine years, he was placed.in the institution for the blind in 
Boston, where he remained eight years. At the end, of that 
period he entered Harvard University, and passing, with great 
eredit to himself, through the regular collegiate course, he grad- 
uated in the year.1844; being the first totally blind man that 
ever graduated at any university in the United States. Imine- 
diately after his graduation he was elected professor of music 
in the ‘Kentucky Institution for the blind? and he filled that 
office with great'honor to himself and with incalculable good 
to the school, until the time of his decease. He was a a very 
remarkable—a very wonderful man. Endowed with an intel- 
lect uncommonly active. and vigorous, a memory remarkably 
eapacious and retentive, and an insatiable thrust for knowledge, 
he failed not to improve in the best manner possible, the supe- 
rior- opportunities for intellectual culture, with which he was 
favored from his tenderest years. He was ever a faithful 
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student, an earnest thinker, and a patient ànd eàger seeker for 
knowledge, from early childhood to the close of his woüderful 
life. He wasthus enabled, notwithstanding his blindness, to make 
large attaitiments in literature. He became well acquainted 
with the Latin and Greek languages; he was a proficient i in 
mathematics; he understood well and spoke fluently the French 
and German and he had an extensive acquaintance with the 
best English literature. He was, moreover, a beautiful and 
vigorous writer; and many of his productions in prose and 
-poetry will long live to adorn the literature of the blind. - But 
in that interesting department to which he especially devoted 
his life, his talents and attainments were: pre-eminent. While 
a boy he manifested extraordinary musical powers; and his sub- 
sequent life abundantly fulfilled the promise of his early years. 
In the kno wledge of the theory of music, he rarely, if ever, in the 
maturity of his powers, met an equal—never a superior. Some 
of his musical compositions are worthy of a place beside those 
of the great masters, from whom he drew inspiration, and in 
whose productions he found sources of unfailing delight. In 
ability, zeal, and faithfulness as a teacher in his favorite- depart- 
ment, he was unsurpassed. The remarkable improvement of. 
his pupils in this institution, their grateful appreciation of his 
instructions during his life, and their affectionate regard for him 
now, attest alike his ability and his devotion. But he had far 
higher and nobler aims than perfection*iti any mere science or 
art, however exaulted. He was a philanthropist. One of the 
cherished aims of his life, was to be a light to that afflicted 
class, from .whom the visible beauties of creation are ever 
veiled in impenetrable darkness. He well knew the formida- 


. ble obstacles that ever beset the pathway of the blind. He 


‘knew by observation and by bitter experience, with ‘what dis- 
trust even the educated blind are too ofteh regarded by their 
more favored fellows. · He knew that honesty, industry and 
ability, are often to the blind no certain passport to honorable 
and remunerative employment. He knew all these difficulties 

ell, for they made the most trying part of his daily experience. 
But he was not disheartened. He felt that it was his mission 
12 aid in enlightening public sentiment in ‘regard to the blind, 


in removing the obstacles that lie in the way of their success, 
and in teaching them reliance upon. themselv es, and that Being 
whose. especial care s. over the afflicted: On leaving the uni- 
versity, pecuniary aid was proffered to him by kind friends; but 
gratefully declining :their offers, he. heroically determined, 
with the blessing of God, to make, his own way through the 
world and thus to animate the'blind with the hope of self-sup- 
port. He manfully girded himself up for this noble work, and. 
pursued it with tireless perseverence, and unfaltering energy, 
to.the close of hisearthly career. To his lofty aim he was ever 
true and he was crowned with success. His example will ever. 
live to cheer and inspirit the blind.. As he had lived the life, he 
died the death of the christian. He was perfectly re: анса to 
the will of God, fortune and eternity, His earthly remains were 
borne to Cave Hill Cemetery, and a beautiful marble tabiet, 
etected by i affectionate and каш pupils, marks the place 
of his repose.” |: - 
Тһе case of Nicholas Sanderson, professor of mathematics in 
the University of Cambridge, England, and who was blind from 
early infancy is well known. If the world be indebted, to Mil- 
ton's blindness for Paradise Lost, may it not be that we owe the 
inimitable histories of our own Prescott to his defective vision?’ 
Our female pupils have been taught sewing, knitting and 
bead work. "This work will compare favorably with any I have 
met in the older institutions I have visited, or with that of see- 
ing.persons. "They also take care of their own room, repair 
their clothing and assist in various household duties. "This not 
only contributes to health, but as their comfort and happiness 
in. after life may depend much upon their ability to make them- 
selves useful and agreeable, we think that nothing should be 
neglected which will contribute to this: end, though in some 
instances the labor of teaching is much greater than would be 
required to perform the work: Our boys have learned to make 
mattresses, brushes and corn- brooms; but for want of material 
and a suitable workshop but little has been accomplished in this 
very important department of. the institution, which should 
engage the early and special attention of the trustees, Soon as 
practicable a suitable building should be erected for a shop and 
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j a ud forenian employed. The workshop is'important, 
not only as à means of physical development; which no institu- 
tion of the kind ean well dispense with; but upon the knowledge 
and skill there acquired many of the blind must depend for sup- 
port/after leaving school; for they cannot all become riiusiciana 
and teachers. Some lack capacity and others enter school too 
late in life to obtain either literary ór musical education suffi- 
ciently thorough to insure their success as teachers. But that. 
-they may learn a trade and live by it will be seen by the follow- 
ing extraet'from the report-of the Ohio. institution for the year 
1857. The superintendent says: “The mechanical department 
for both sexes has been sustained during the year with a good 
measure of success. А number'of young men and young 
women have learüed the tradé of making brooms, who are 
already profitably engaged in business for themselves. The fol- 
lowing are specimens of the reports received from former pupils. 
One who learned the trade during the winter, and left in March, ` 
says he has been employed quite regularly at one dollar per day. 

Another, who acquired the trade in three moüths, says he has 
no difficulty in marketing his preducts at fair prices, and thinks 
he can support himself well. ! ies 

Several others, who left during the last year, or at its close, 
are known to be succeeding equally well. One who left in 
1854, and has since been employed at broom making, says he 
ean easily earn one dollar per day. р 

Another, who has a family, Bays he can make seven dollars 
per week. : | 


с Another, who lost his sight after being settled in life, and 
Е . learned his trade in some six weeks, at the age of forty-eight, 
n says, that with some aid from his wife, he càn support his 
À family comfortably; and that, if he can be regularly employed 

1 in broom-making one-half tlie time, they cans live., * * * * x 
P These are fair specimens of quite à number of facts which 
Н ^S might be presented. So far as some fifty į persons are concerned; 
| А the case 'may be stated thus: without the opportunities the 
E institution affords, they must generally have been a burden to’ 
m their friends or the publie; their maintenance costing not less 
| than $5,000. Having enjoyediits benefits, they are able to-earm = 
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from “100 to 200 dollárs, each, per annum, or an aggregate of 
from $5,000 to $10,000. The differenge .between a loss of 
$5,000, and a gain otf$10, 000, is nearly equal to the whole 
annual cost ‘of ‘sustaining the institution. 

*The question, what trades should be taught to the blind, ‘hae 
of late excited'a good deal of interest in the older’ institutions, 
and it may be well for us, at tlie outset; to profit by their expe- 
rience: Weaving mats and carpet; seating chairs with cane, 
making brushes. shoes, willow baskets, eto., formerly taught, 
thotigh' more or less profitable to an institution, accérding: to its 
location with regard to market, haye been found of ‘little use to 
the blind ia the small villages and country neighborhoods whero 
most of their lots will be cast after leaving 'school. These 
trades have, therefore, been abandoned in several institutions, 
and broom-making substituted. 

I have made several excursions with some of the pupils, to 
different parts of the state, and given exhibitions in the follow- 
ing counties, viz: Clar К, Ouachita, Dallas, Hot Spri ing, Saline, - 
Jefferson, Prairie, Conway; Johnson and Yell. We everywhere 
received much kindness, and our exhibitions seemed to awaken: 
a deep interest in the school. Wherever we went, the people 
appeared unanimous in the opinion that ‘the state ought to 
adopt the institution, and extend its privileges to all the blind 
of Arkansas. We usually gave one exhibition free, and at the 
close took a collection, which generally paid ea poite and in 
a few instances, considerably more: 

it is already known to the board, that hitherto seily the 
whole burthen of teaching, in the several departments, literary, 
musical and mechanical, together with the generał oversight of 
the institution, and providing for the family, as well as the 
labor of raising, funds, have fallen upon the superintendent, 
assisted only by his wife, who has acted as matron, housekeeper 
and teacher of writing and female handicraft. 

I spedk not of this to complain, for, though our duties have 
been arduous, and sometimes almost too much for the physical ` 
man, yet the work has been’a labor of love. But should our 
doors be thrown open, as Г trust they soon may be, tothe other . 
sightless children and youth, who are anxiously knocking for 
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admission, it will be necessary.to employ assistance. Even 
with our, present number, it will be difficult to get along with- 
out. То some persons it. might appear,&at first thought, that і 
as one teacher can manage a school of twenty or thirty seeing 
children, he ought to be able to instruct an. equal number, af 
blind. But it must be remembered that teaching the latter is 
much more laborious than the former, especially in a young 
institution which lacks means te procure the necessary appa- 
ratus and books in raised letters. М | 
Suppose that in a school of seeipg children there be but one 
book in each branch of study pursued, and that. one in a ‘char- 
acter, which none but the teacher can read, so that he must 
not only hear the several recitations but go over every lesson 
with each class, till it is understood. and retained. Suppose 
that in arithmetic and algebra, he must give out each problem 
to every pupil, and then hear and decide upon the results when 
obtained. Suppose farther, his maps to be without lettering, 
and they, as well as his blackboards, to be so arranged that 
instead of teaching a whole class at once, he is able toinstruct 
" but one, or at most two, at a time; you will then have but a 
faint idea of the labor necessary in carrying. on our school. In 
an institution for the blind, most of the instruction must be oral. 
Either the teacher must read the lesson to his class from' a 
bóok, or what is far better, go over it in the form of a familiar 
lecture, repeating it, and having his pupils repeat it, in such 
varied forms as his ingenuity may suggest, till they are familar 
with the subject. The teacher of the seeing, after toiling 
through his allotted hours, may return to his family, and rest 
from his labors, till another day calls him again to the scene of 
action. Dutnot so with the teacher of the blind. His care 
and responsibility have no end. He must watch over his pupils 
in school and out, by day and by night, in health and in sick- 
ness. In the play-ground, he must encourage their sports; at 
the table, he must teach many of them to use a knife and fork, 
and to cut their food. In the dormitory, he must instruct them 
in dressing and undressing. In short, he must be ever ready to 
-answer a hundred questions and. give a huridred items of infor- 
mation which a;seeing child would learn from observation; or 
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be taught by his friends at Home. "Moreovér; in an institution 
for the blind, not only the ordinary school branches, but music 
- and. handicraft -are “taught; and it is. usual, -even’ at the 
commencement of: an institution, fo: employ a Separate teacher 
for: each of these departments, and ours іф probably the orily 
one їп һе United States which has’ continued | ВО long with only 
опе. salaried. officer. ” Should ‘more pupils be. reéeived, an 
ineréase of house-rooni will bé-indispénsible? the, ‘nented baild- 
ing we dw occupy being filled to overflowing. Every room 
is used for several different purposes; some of them: quite. incon- 
sistent with: 'donverieńce ` or “comfort. ` For’ example, we are 
obligéd’ to use one and the” вате- apartment. as dining-room, 
school-réom, boys’ sitting-room; and dormitory. 

A ‘supply of books, maps,,ete., is greatly needed. So far the 
institution hile not laid out^one dollar for embossed books; for 
the few we have, we are indebted to the American Bible Society, 
arid to friends in Keritucky. Maps for the’ blind being very 


expensive, we have prepared several rude onés ourselves.: They " 


are only outlines and ең телу: without raised lettering, and 
should be replaced ; as seon аз possible by- those i тоге perfect. | 


Айег a careful examination of ‘the financial reports of other 


institutions, and much reflection upon the subject, 1 would. 


recommend that thé board ask of the legislature an annual : 


appropriation of $200, for each blind pupil, to meet current 
expenses, and a special appropriation of $10,000 to purchase 
grounds, commence buildings, procure furniture; books, school 
apparatus, musical instruments, and machinery and tools for 


the work-shop.. With rigid economy, I believe that this sum - 


will be sufficient Зо meet the present wants of the institution, 


and T am persuaded’ that it cannot be carried’ on successfully : 


with any smaller amount. ‘It is true, that should we remain as 
at;present, “In a rented building, and . limit our pupils to the 
number we now have;.a portion of the special appropriation 
might be dispensed with; "but. what wisdom- or justice would 
there be in such a procedure? What claims. upon the state 
have the ten blind persons, now under our roof, that are not 
shared equally by the many others who аге earnestly seeking 
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admission?.-.-Or what elaims wil- апу; оё them Have twQ- or four 
, years hence, that they: have-not, now? SR See aste areis 


I have obtained; -by-. asual inguin the names. ar nesidehces 


of upwards. sof «sixty. young: blind Persons; residing, îns- various 
parts of Arkansas, . ; There are probably. one hundred and fifty, 


or two: -hundred i in the atate, exclusive. of, those. too oldsto, enter 
school. These « derive. no benefit, whatever from, the c appropria- 
tions. made for, the: education vof,- the. seeing. 5. ‘With, many, of 
them the. best fears for receiving: instru uetion, are. rapidly. pass- 
ing away, and if a helping, hand be not, soon extended.to them, | 
it „will be too late, . . The, anxiety. of some, of them to. avail 
themselves. of the ‘privileges, of the school and, the diffieulties 
in the way “оғ thus doing. so may be geen. „hy :the following 
extract from. a letter, received by fhe superintendent, from one 
of the pupils, during’ her, visit; howe j in the vacation: . She says, 
Е Sis. С— +is very anxious to,go (to schaol) hut none. of. her 
people can | help her; She says, if she can.get there she, will 
help the institution all in her power., к SR ж E 2% 
M. H. is also „мету. anxious to ко * 3 E Нег. mother and 
stepfather came, over and I had. an Opportunity, of seeing how 
difficult it has been ‘for her to get away. Mrs. н. -appéared 
much concerned for M- , and entreated ‘her husband to a 
. can "knit and has а musical voice.’ 


Teaching the blind . js: no Лопвег a- doubtful experiment; 
twenty-seven states including our. neighbors, Missouri, Tennes- | 
see, Mississippi, Loujsiana. and Texas і have made liberal pro- | 
vision for, the instruction of their sightless children. . e Will not 
Arkansas soon follow their ‘noble example? . How can the mul- 
titudes whose families are happily exempt from blindness, testify 
their gratitude more appropriately or more acceptably. than by 
„providing for the* comparatively few deprived of, sight, that in- 
tellectual and moral culture: which alone can fit them, ‘for. us 
fulness, illumine their dark pathway through life, and prepare 
them for that’ higher state of existencé where darkness, and 
blindness shall be unknown. 7% TRAE 

Our acknowledgments are due to the. proprietors.of 1 the fol- 
lowing papers, which have been sent to the institution frée of 
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' charge. Thess ‘Arkansaw “Miravete”. "€ ElDorado ‘ Bulletin," 
* South, Arkahsas Democrat,’ ? now “ Washington Courier,” 
à Thirty-fifth : Parallel," and Arkansas Baptist. » Other papers 
by: imitating this example may add much to ‘the pleasure and ; 
improvement of our- pupils. =. 44-20-29 оз 
Our than В аге algo dug fo Dr. S. б, т: Carter, for gratuitous 
servicés ав physician to thé institution. - By'ünieljstedical aid 
and careful attention to diet; éxercise and clednliness u under the 
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blessing of Divine Providence our pupils have. enjoyed” a state 
of almost iininterrupted good, health. . gg ae AM 
Permit: mé, gentlemen, in conclusion, in. behalf of. шу pupils, 
to offer sincere thanks 'to you, for your earnest efforts, which 
first called this institütion into existence and the unwavering 
interest you have ever manifested in its welfare; and through 
you to the citizens of Ar каерма and other places upon whose 


generous contributions the institution has hitherto depended for 


support. | 
That the blessing promised to.them who give expecting, not 


to receive again, may be? yours arid theirs, is the prayer of those 
who have nothing but their gratitude to offer in return for yous 


disinterested kindness. - 


t 


Respectfully submitted, e 
OTIS PATTEN. 
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